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IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  LEAGUE 

(CITY  OF  LONDON  BRANCH). 


fieport  of  Meeting  of  the  Branch,  at  the  Offices 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
Tuesday,  November  15th,  1892,  to  hear  an 
Address  by  the  Hon.  GEO.  E.  FOSTER, 
Canadian  Finance  Minister,  on  "The  Out- 
look in  Canada,"  with  Leading  Articles 
thereon  appearing  in  London  Daily  Papers 
of  November  16th,  1892,  reprinted  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Editors. 


A  special  general  meeting  of  the  City  of  London  branch  of  the 
Imperii  bederation  League  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  November 
at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eastcheap  to  hea?  an  ad^?ess 
bytheHon.G.  E.  Foster,  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister   on  "  The 
Outlook  m  Canada."     Mr.   Alban   Gibbs,  M.l\,  pre S,  anS  there 
Br^ss'ev  (f  H"'n  T*^-  ,.^1^""^  ^'^"^^  «"  ^he  platform'  were      ord 
fnZ%^'       'J^\^i.^'''^^t^°''''''^  '^^■^'•'  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Sir 
John  Simon,  R.ght  Hon.  E.  Heneage,  Sir  James  Garrick,  General  Laurii 
lid    j^^bp^V«""<l«^»' Q-C,  Mr.  F.  Faithfull  Begg,  Mr.  Becket  Hilt; 
ana  Mr.  L.  freeman  Murray,  the  secretary  ot  the  branch. 


The  Chairman,  in  opening-  the  proceed inj^fs,  said  :  I  regret  to  say 
that  Sir  John  Abbott,  the  Premier  of  Canada,  who  intended  to  be 
present  to-day,  has  been  pre/cnted  from  attending  through  indisposition, 
which  lie  very  much  regrets.  There  are  also  certain  other  gentlemen 
who  h.ive  been  prevented  from  attending,  from  various  causes,  and  I 
shall  ask  Mr.  Freeman  Murr.iy,  the  secretary,  to  read  you  their  letters. 

The  IsKCKF-:  TAKV  then  read  apologies  for  enforced  absence  from 
Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  W.  A.  McArthur,  M.P.,  II.  Evans  Broad,  M.P., 
and  the  following  Agents-General,  who  were  obliged  to  attend  a 
meeting  called  by  the  Marcptis  of  Ripon  at  the  Colonial  Office: — 
General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  (Acting,  \'ictoria).  Sir  Edward  Braddon 
(Tasmania),  Sir  John  Bray,  (South  Australia),  Sir  Malcolm  Eraser 
(Western  Australia),  and  W.  B.  t  erceval  (New  Zealand), 

The  Chairman  resuming  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  are 
aware,  we  have  come  here  to-day  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  upon  the  outlook  in  Canada.  Now  it 
would  be  superfluous  in  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Foster.  It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  most  interesting  to  all  of  us  here.  It  would  be  quite  as  supcn'lous 
for  me  to  say  anything  by  way  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Foster,  for  I 
am  sure  he  is  known  to  you  all  (hear,  hear),  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  of  you  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  at  the  Guildhall  Bantiuet. 
I  will,  therefore,  not  stand  between  you  and  him  for  more  than  a 
moment,  but  I  should  like  just  to  refer  to  a  report  which  has 
been  issued  by  a  special  Committee  of  the  imperial  P'ederation  League. 
That  report  will  not  be  formally  presented  to  the  Council  for  adoption 
until  to-morrow,  but  as  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  daily  press,  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  be  guilty  of  any  informality  if  I  mention  it  here. 
You  are  aware  that  about  eighteen  months  ago  a  deputation  from  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  desirability  of  convoking  a  second  conference  on 
the  self  go\erning  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  In  reply,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  suggested  that  we  should  formulate  what  we  wanted  to  speak 
about,  and  to  get  the  ground  cleared  somewhat  before  hand.  Acting 
on  that  suggestion,  the  League  appointed  a  Special  Committee 
of  most  representative  men,  embracing  all  shades  of  politics. 
That  Committee,  as  I  have  said,  has  now  drawn  up  its  report. 
There  is  not  time  to  deal  with  the  report  now,  but  I  think  you  will  all 
read  it  with  great  interest.  There  is  only  one  other  matter  I  would  allude 
to  here.  You  are  aware,  I  think,  that  our  City  branch  some  time  ago 
passed  a  resolution  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  Union, 
but  the  Special  Committee  has  not  seen  its  way  to  recommend  that  at 
present.  They  do  not  report  against  it.  They  only  say  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  too  many  difficulties  to  take  it  up  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I  think  very  likely  a  good  many  ol  you  will  think  the 
time  is  hardly  ripe  for  it  however  much  you  might  hope  that  it  may 
come.     I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Foster  to  deliver  his  address. 

Mr.  Foster,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen:  I  know  you  are  busy  people  in  the  heart  of  busy 
London,  and. I  am  not  an  idler  altogether  myself.  What  I  shall  say  to 
3'ou  this  afternoon  shall  be  very  brief,  very  direct,  and,  I  hope,  very 
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phiin.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  with  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  and  the  basis  (if  that  Federation  of  the  Empire  which  shall  draw- 
all  its  different  j)arts  together  into  closer  union  than  exists  to-day,  I  tliink 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  whether  they 
be  in  this  country  or  in  the  Colonies — all  of  them,  at  least,  who  are 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  men — cannot  help  but  desire  that  the  relations 
at  present  existing  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies — 
happily  existing,  I  may  say — may  continue  not  only  in  their  present 
state,   but   if  it  be   possible  and  practicable,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  tliey 

may  c<     .inually  as  years  progress   be  drawn  closer (chee's) — and 

that  the  outside  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  head  of  the  British 
Empire  here,  may  have  their  communications  with  each  other  exli-nded, 
and  that  the  bonds  that  bind  them  together  may  become  tighter  and 
stronger.     (Cheers.)     And   I   think  it  is  true,  without  saying  anything 
more  upon  that,  that  one  of  ilie  best  and  surest  means  to  ( reate  that 
sympathy  and  that  interest  which  must  always,  I  think,  be  the  l)asis  of 
any  successful   effort  towards  drawing   the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country    together,    is    an    intelligent    idea     of   the    extent    and    the 
capabilities  of  the  different  Colonies.     I  say  that  no  surer  method  than 
this  can   be  adopted  in  order  to  bring  about  the  result  which  we  all 
desire  ;    and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  this  afternoon,  in  answer  to  the 
very   kind    reception  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  invited  me  to  speak, 
1  am  here  to  contribute  my  little  share  to  that  information  with  regard 
to  thecountsy  from  which  I  come.     1   may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  which,  as 
you  all  know,  took  place  in  1867,  entirely  changed  the  outlook  and  the 
spirit  and  the  zeal  and  the  life  of  the  Canadian  people.     Up  to  that 
time  British  North  America  consisted,  as  you   know,   of  a   number  of 
small  provinces,  each  of  them   bound  up   in   itself,  without  any  very 
great  sympathy  the  one  with  the  other,  with  a  jangling  of  restrictions 
differing  in  each  one  of  the  Provinces,  with  an  outlook  which  was  not 
large  and  scarcely  going  beyond  the  sectional  interests  and  views  of 
each  one  of  the  Provinces.     But,  sir,  confederation  changed  all  that — 
that  is,   it   began  to  change  it — and,  every  year  that  confederation  has 
been  a  fact  in  that  country,  the  change  has  been  progressing  and  has 
been  made  more  marked.     After  confederation   the   outlook  naturally 
became   larger  and  wider.     Sectional   and   provincial  differences   dis- 
appeared in  the  broader  and  wider  life  of  the  county,  which  at  once 
took  on  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  the  common  heritage  of  all,  of 
a  country  whose  resources  became  known  in  proportion  as  the  attention 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  were  directed  to  its  different  parts,  and  as 
a  public  spirit,  and  if  I  may  use  the  term,  a  national  life  began  to  grow 
up,  which  was  based  upon  the  wide  extent  of  territory  and  the  very 
rich  resources  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  wonderful  promise  of  its 
future.     (Hear,   hear.)     So  that  confederation  began   in  1867  to  turn 
the  current  of  thought  of  Canadian  public  life  in  the  direction  which  I 
have  mentioned  ;  and  although  we  all  know  that  twenty-five  years  is  but 
a  short  period  in  the  existence  of  a  country,  and  although  it   cannot  do 
everything  in  that  time,  and  though  we  must  not  expect  that  it  shall 
have  absolutely  taken  away  their  sectional  and  provincial  divergencei 
of  interests,  yet  the  fact  has  been  such  as  I  have  stated — most  marked ; 
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and  its  effects  to-day  are  continuing  in  thai  d-rection,  NVcll,  sir,  wr 
have  now  entered  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  our  existence  as  a 
confederation,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  result 
of  this  twenty-five  years.  The  unfriendly  critic  of  Canada  might  say, 
•'  Well,  there  is  one  result  which  is  completely  aj)parent— you  have 
rolled  up  a  united  debt  of  241  millions  of  dollars — that,  at  least,  is  one 
result  of  confederation."  Now  I  des'  just  for  a  moment  to  say  two 
or  three  words  in  reference  to  that  matt*,  not  in  the  way  >>i  extenuation, 
but  in  the  way  of  explanation.  When  the  unfriendly  critic  says  that 
twenty-five  years  of  confederation  has  been  responsible  for  a  united 
debt  of  241  millions  of  dollars  in  Canada,  he  is  not  quite  correct.  I'or 
this  must  be  kept  in  mind  :  that  the  different  I'rovinces  whicli  formeil 
the  confederation  had  debts  of  their  own  at  the  time  when  they  entered 
into  confederation,  and  it  was  one  of  the  articles  and  conditions  of  that 
confederation  that  the  debt  which  was  at  that  time  upon  each  of  the 
Provinces  should  be  assumed  by  the  confederation  authority,  and  should 
no  longer  be  a  burden  directly  upon  each  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  the 
total  amounts  of  the  debts  of  the  Provinces  which  existed  at  the  date  of 
confederation,  or  which  have  been  assumed  since,  reached  loq  million.s 
of  dollars.  So  that  you  have  to  take  that  away  from  the  241  millions 
of  dollars,  which  will  leave  you  about  132  millions  of  dollars,  and  thai 
is  the  debt  accruing  in  Canada  as  the  result  of  confederation  and  of 
every  federal  expencliture  from  1868  up  to  the  present  time.  That  just 
by  way  of  explanation,  and  not  by  way  of  extenuation.  But.  sir,  if  we 
have  a  debt  of  241  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  132  millions  of  tnat  debt 
has  accrued  since  confederation,  on  what  has  that  been  expended,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  Has  it  been  justifiable,  and  is  it  a  debt  which, 
instead  of  being  a  reproach  to  the  Dominion  of  ('anada,  may  surely  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  its  commendations  in  the  way  of  enterprise  and 
development  ?  Whit  have  Ave  to  show  for  that  vast  expenditure  ; 
In  the  fust  place,  the  acquirement  of  a  very  large  and  a  very  fertile 
territory.  As  you  know,  the  original  Provinces,  together  with 
British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  of  compara- 
tively small  extent,  although  absolutely  of  large  extent  ;  but 
over  and  above  that  there  was  a  vast,  almost  undiscovered,  and  un- 
known territory  Avhich  extended  from  the  western  part  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  to  the  confines  of  British  Columbia,  and  known  generally 
as  the  North-West  Territory,  and  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Well,  the  first  effort  of  confederated  Canada 
was  to  purchase  that  immense  territory  which  extends  for  thousands  of 
miles  and  which  embraces  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest 
land  under  the  sun.  (Cheers.)  That  was  purchased,  and  the  opening 
up  and  surveying  of  it  into  land  lots  and  divisions  has  cost  the  country 
a  capital  expenditure  of  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  We  consider 
that  this  is  but  a  trifle  as  compared  with  the  real  value  and  importance 
of  that  vast  territory.  (Cheers.)  But  over  and  above  that,  Canada  in 
i868  had  the  problem  presented  toher  of  opening  up  the  means  of  com- 
munication through  that  vast  extent  of  her  territory — ranging  over  more 
than  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  breadth  large  in 
extent  as  well.  Without  those  means  and  facilities  for  communication 
there  could,  in  the  first  place,  be  no  extended  hope  for  the  settlement 
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of  the  country  ;  iliere  ooiild  be  no  facilities  for  tiikin^  out  the  produi-e 
that  the  lands  were  fertile  enough  to  produce,  and  there  rould  be  very 
little  trade,  and  very  little  commerre.     Well,  that  had  to  be  done, 
tould  he  done  only  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  taxings  the  people 
the  years  as  they  |)assed  for  the  cost  of   buildine:  our  railways  and 


tould  he  done  only  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  taxings  the  people  for 
!  years  as  they  |)assed  for  the  cost  of  building  our  railways  an  " 
fanals  ;  or  by  adopting  what  was  the  more  rational,  and  what  [  believe 
to  he  a  far  more  economical  method,  of  using  our  credit,  borrowing  the 
money,  ami  paying  the  interest  from  year  to  year.  Well,  sir,  the  two 
great  means  of  communication  which  we  were  constrained  to  make  use 
of  were  our  water  and  our  railway  communications.  As  you  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
you  come  first  against  the  territory  of  Labrador,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  territory  of  Canada,  and  from  that  point— at  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
—there  was  a  water  communication  more  or  less  interrui)ted  for  2,400 
miles  into  the  very  heart  of  the  North-American  Continent.  But  that 
could  not  be  opened  up  for  remunerative  iraflic  without  the 
building  of  links  of  canals  and  the  improvement  of  navigable 
rivers,  ;ind  that  Canatla  has  felt  bound  to  do  ;  and  I  may  be 
permitteil  to  tell  the  audience  that  we  are  within  three  years  of  seeing 
that  immense  project  practically  completed,  and  within  nine  millions 
of  dollars  of  seeing  that  amount  which  will  have  completed  its  cost. 
(Cheers.)  L'p  to  the  present  day  we  have  paid  on  capital  account  for 
the  water  communication — the  most  magnificent  line  of  water  com- 
munication in  the  world — we  have  paid  to-day  on  capital  account  the 
sum  of  thirty-five  millit)ns  of  dollars.  That  also  explains  the  way  in 
which  part  of  this  debt  has  been  assumed.  What  have  we  in  return  ? 
We  have  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  up  to  the  City  of  Ouebec  a  splendid 
line  of  navigation,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  a  waterway 
by  which  the  largest  ocean  vessels  can  go  up  to  the  City  of  Montreal  and 
unload  and  take  in  their  cargoes  of  freight  and  passengers  ;  and  by 
canals  we  have  joined  on  such  links,  that  when  three  years  have  passed 
we  shall  have  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  by  which  .vessels 
having  fointeen  feet  of  draught  will  be  able  to  go  2,400  miles  int(^ 
the  interior  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  In  this  respect  we  are  withiri 
three  years  of  being  completely  independent  of  our  neighbours,  and 
with  this  communication  entirely  upon  Canadian  soil.  Then  what  was 
the  problem  of  railway  communication  ?  The  Maritime  Provinces 
He  away  down  by  the  sea,  1,000  miles  from  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
in  the  winter  time,  when  navigation  is  impeded,  they  had  at  the 
time  of  confederation  no  means  of  access  from  one  territory  to  another. 
Well,  one  of  the  conditions  of  confederation  was  that  an  inter-Colonial 
railway  should  be  built,  and  to-day  we  have  a  rai'way  running  through 
the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Islanvd,  and  ranging  from 
St.  John  to  Halifax  and  the  Maritime  Province  seaports  up  to  the  city 
of  Quebec,  and  joining  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  rest  of  Canada 
and  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America.  So  thai  the  (rovernment 
has  built,  and  is  tunning  at  its  own  expense,  about  1,400  miles  of  thit 
connecting-link  and  line  of  railway  so  essential  to  the  union  und  to 
the  commercial  progress  of  the  Dominion.  Then  you  may  add  to- 
that  the  magnificent  system  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  of 
5,500  miles— connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific— which  is  now 
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in  successful  and  remu.ierative  operation.  But  in  order  to  get  that 
Canada  had  to  make  a  capital  expenditure  of  sixty-two  millions  of 
dollars,  which,  added  to  forty-four  millions  of  dollars  for  the  inter- 
colonial lines,  gives  you  a  capital  expenditure  on  those  two  great  lines 
of  railway  of  over  loo  millions  of  dollars.  Then  public  works  vhich 
have  been  undertaken  and  paid  for  out  of  capital  has  put  up  the  expendi- 
ture another  eight  millions  of  dollars,  giving  under  all  these  heads  a 
capital  expenditure  of  156  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  our  increase  of 
debt  was  only  132  millions  of  dollars,  the  rest  having  been  met  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  country  collected  from  year  to  year.  I  think  it 
is  well  that  this  should  be  explained,  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  shown 
what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  which  has  raised  the  public 
debt  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  And  no  sane  man  in  Canada,  and 
no  thoughtful  man  outside  Canada — seeing  the  ctability  of  these  great 
lines  of  communication  and  the  cheapness  of  carriage  which  has 
resulted,  and  the  inevitable  and  absolute  extension  of  commerce — can 
ever  regret  seeing  the  debt  as  much  as  it  is  ;  and  over  against  that  they 
can  look  at  the  compensations  which  must  flow  from  the  great  public 
improvements  which  I  have  mentioned.  (Hear,  hear.)  .  .  .  When 
we  come  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country — taking  into  account 
always  the  great  fall  which  has  occurred  in  the  values  of  articles 
— you  must  remember  that  I  am  giving  you  simply  the  figures 
as  to  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports — the  exports  have  risen 
from  seventy-three  millions  of  dollars  in  1870  to  1 14  millions  of 
dollars  in  1892.  Now,  the  McKinley  Bill  was  passed  in  1890  and 
went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  that  year — and  whether  it  was 
directed  specifically  against  the  articles  which  Canada  especially  had  to 
export  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  don't  suppose  that  it  was,  for  I  think 
it  was  a  general  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Jnited  States  of  America — 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  hits  very  hardly  just  those  products  which  Canada 
had  to  export — the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  field,  and  the  animal 
products,  and  the  like  of  them.  Well,  in  1890  the  Bill  was  passed,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  exports  of  Canada  would  sensibly  decrease.  But 
they  have  not  sensibly  deceased.  (Cheers.)  On  the  contrary,  they 
increased  from  q6  millions  in  1890  to  98  millions  in  1891,  and  to  114 
millions  in  1892,  being  an  increase  on  this  last  year  of  15I  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year  ;  and  I  have  also  the  results  of  the  expo;ts  of  July, 
August,  and  September  of  this  year,  and,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  last  year  they  show  an  increase  of  5)8oo,ooo  dols.,  or  16^ 
per  cent,  over  the  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  last  year,  which 
proves  that  so  far  as  the  exports  of  Canada  are  concerned  they  have 
increased  more  largely  since  the  McKinley  Bill  went  into  operation 
than  they  did  before.  Not,  however,  on  account  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  did  diminish  our  exports  towards  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  not  so  much  as  they  thought  for,  because 
owing  to  sectional  and  other  causes  in  the  United  States,  they  may.  get 
a  slack  crop  in  certain  products,  and  on  account  of  the  large  con- 
.sumption  of  the  border  cities — New  York,  Boston,  and  similar 
cities  —  there  are  times  when  no  matter  what  tariff  they  put  on 
an  article  coming  from  our  country,  their  people  must  have  them 
and  buy  them,  and  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty  upon  them.     So  that 
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the   diminution    has    not    been   so    great    as    we    expected    in   that 
direction.     But  another  effect  followed.     You  will  trade  with  the  man 
nearest  you,  other  things  being  equal,  and  as  long  as  you  trade  with 
him  you  don't  look  for  the  man  a  great  deal  farther  away ;  and  .vhen 
the  McKinley  Bill  was  put  into  operation  with  its  restrictions,  the  people 
of  Canada  turned  their  attention  to  an  infinitely  better  market — Great 
Britain — a  market  in  which  there  were  certain  conditions  which  made 
it  more  sure,  more  steady,  more  discriminative,  and  more  remunerative 
to  us  than  any  other  market  in  the  world  for  the  class  of  products 
which    we    specially    had     to    export.      So   that   during  these   two 
years   there   has   been   the   further   effect  of  the   diversion   of   trade 
towards   Great    Britain,  and   a   large   amount   of    enterprise   and  of 
capital    has  been  embarked  to  further  develop  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     I  may  also 
say  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports  during  the  past  two 
years,  though  not  so  large  as  in  the  experts — a  matter  which  does  not 
of  course  cause  profound  regret  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     In  the 
aggregate  trade  the  same  improvement  is  seen — an  increase  in  1891 
of  16  per  cent.,  in  1890  of  12^  per  cent.,  and  in  1880  of  8  per  cent.,  show- 
ing that  to-day  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  country  stands  at  a  far  higher 
figure  than  in  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  Canada.     I  have  just,  in 
conclusion,  to   say  that,  as  regards  the  outlook  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  we  who  live  there  and  work  for  the  country  and  look  with  hope  to 
its  future,  and  who  regard  with  feelings  of  pride  what  it  has  done  during 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  confederated  existence,  we  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  look  mainly  now  towards  this  country  for  large  openings  for  trade 
and  for  a  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  our  products  of  the  farm,  the 
field,  the  forest,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  sea.     Because  you  have 
here  an  immense  labouring  population — an  artisan  population — which 
must  be  fed,  and   all  of  us,   I  believe,  will  agree  in  this — that  if  you 
must  import  some  of  your  food,  ycu  would,  other  things  bei'ig  equal, 
rather   import   it   from    the   Colonies  than   from    foreign   countries. 
(Cheers.)     There  is  an  illimitable  field  open  to  you.     Canada  proposes 
to  enter  into  competition  for  your  import  trade,  and,  with  your  kindly 
co-operation  and  help,  to  possess  all  of  it  that  she  can.     We  want  you 
to  help  us  in  sympathy.    There  is  to-day  in  this  country  a  lack  of  work, 
your  workers  are  said  to   be  going  about  the  country  and  about  the 
cities  declaring   that  they  cannot   find   employment.        Agricultural 
processes   are  not  so  remunerative  as  you    would  like  them  to    be. 
The    Dominion  of  Canada   has   broad  lands  which   it  gives  away  to 
every  person  who  will   come  and  take  possession  of  them,  and  what 
wt  want  is  population — what  we  want  is  agricultural  population.  (Hear, 
heaj.)    We  want  you  people  of  Great  Britain  to  think  of  this  :  we  want 
you  to  so  think  and  to  so  act  that  it  will  get  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  your  agricultural  and  other  labourers  that  they  remain  just  as  much 
Englishmen  if  they  till  a  farm  in  Canada  or  Australia  as  they  do  if  they 
tin  a  farm  fifty  miles  from  the  City  of  London.     The  labourer  who  tills 
a  farm  in  Canada  cannot,  of  course,  run  up  to  London  iii  the  height  of 
the  season — (laughter) — and  I  suppose  the  great  majority  of  your  agri- 
cultural labourers  can  even  now  scarcely  run  up  to  London  to  enjoy  the 
season  at  its  height.   (Renewed  laughter.)    But  there  is,  I  regret  to  say. 
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this  idea,  that  though  under  the  same  flag,  beingoutside  of  Great  Britain 
is  scarcely  being  in  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  what  I  plead  for  is  this, 
that  we  shall  call  Great  Britain  every  acre  of  territory  under  subjection 
to  the  Queen,  whether  it  be  in  India,  in  Australia,  in  Canada,  in  Africa, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  would  get  the 
idea  into  your  minds  that  the  stream  of  emigration  which  goes  out  from 
these  countries  every  year  perforce  should  be  directed  more  and  more 
to  British  territory,  and  less  and  less  to  foreign  territory.  And  there  is 
a  thought  here  which  I  will  give  again  as  I  gave  it  before — that  every 
man  you  send  out  to  become  a  Colonist  is  about  ten  times  as  good 
a  consumer  of  your  manufactured  products  as  is  the  person  who 
lives  in  a  foreign  country;  so  that  it  is  to  your  commercial  interest 
as  well  as  to  our  interest  that  the  stream  of  emigration  should  flow 
towards  the  liritish  Dominions,  and  that  we  should  consider  ourselves 
as  all  parts  of  one  united  whole,  having  the  same  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  the  same  share  in  the  glories  of  the  old  flag,  and  the  same  share  in 
the  protection  of  that  flag  and  its  future  triumphs,  whatever  they 
maybe.  (Cheers.)  Some  of  you  may  say  that  this  is  somewhat  of  a 
dream.  It  may  be.  But  I  can  say  for  the  people  of  Canada  that  such 
is  their  conviction.  Fv.rther,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  ao  the  mother  land,  and  of  the  Colonies,  that  they 
shall  ha/e  the  po'.ver  to  make  trade  relations  one  with  the  other,  to 
their  mutual  -id vantage,  if  that  can  possibly  be  brought  about.  When 
we  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  find  those  old 
treaties  of  1865  in  the  way.  They  say  to  us  that  no  matter  what 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  may  think,  they  cannot  institute 
any  more  favourable  trade  relations  between  one  and  the  other 
than  they  can  give  to  those  countries  which  have  the  most-favoured 
nation  clause,  and  consequently  our  way  is  barred  in  this  direction. 
How  those  treaties  came  to  be  made  I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself  to 
tell.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  it  is  against  nature,  against  right,  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  Britain  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  make  better  trade  relations  with  her  Colonies  than  with 
foreign  countries.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  have  those  relations 
revised  so  as  to  bring  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  into  a  state  in 
whirh  they  may  make  those  trade  relations  more  favourable,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  ;  but  I  do  say  that  if  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
piactical  sound  sense  of  the  people,  in  the  end  I  believe  when  they 
come  to  consider  it  they  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  better  trade  relations  can  be  brought  about,  and  I 
know  that  every  man  worships  his  own  opinion.  In  Canada  we  do 
not  look  upon  Protection  as  a  thing  of  Divine  origin  or  as  a  fetish,  or 
as  a  thing  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  1  do  hope  that  the  common-sense, 
enterprising  business  people  the  world  through,  if  they  have  not 
already  come,  will  soon  come  to  this  conclusion — that  tariffs  are  a 
matter  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  operative — (hear,  hear) — and  that  what  was 
necessary  and  best  fifty  years  ago  may  not  be  necessary  and  best  to-day. 
If  we  can  just  come  to  that  state  of  mind  the  way,  I  think,  is  paved 
for  the  mother  land  and  the  Colonies  to  come  together  and  by  mutual 
concessions  and  by  revision  to  bring  themselves  into  one  great  pact  for 
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commercial  purposes,  as  I  hope  they  will  always  remain  for  political 
and  Imperial  purposes.  (Cheers.)  And,  sir,  though  this  may  be  called 
a  dream,  I  don't  think  that  that  is  any  objection  to  it.  I  think  that 
poets  dreamed  before  they  wrote  of  love  and  heroism.  I  think  that 
warriors  dreamed  before  they  conquered  in  their  battles,  that  painters 
dreamed  before  they  laid  their  brushes  on  canvas  and  produced  their 
masterpieces,  and  1  think  that  all  great  discoverers  and  explorers  must 
have  dreamed  before  they  spread  their  sails  and  set  out  for  distant 
undiscovered  lands,  and  so  added  to  the  world's  width  and  breadth  and 
commercial  power.  (Cheers.)  I  don't  think  it  is  a  dream  or  tnat  this 
is  a  proposition  which  ran  be  ruled  as  unpractical.  It  seems  to  me  all 
the  nearer  of  realisation,  if  it  must  be,  that  the  British  Empire  in  all  its 
parts  shall  have  coursing  through  its  veins  that  blood  of  commercial 
interest  and  mutual  relationship,  which,  if  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
patriotic  and  loyal  sentiment,  is  assuredly  as  great  and  as  strong  a  bond 
to  keep  people  together  as  are  loyalty  and  patriotism.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  call  upon  Lord  Brassey. 

Lord  Brassey  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  those  who 
are  in  this  room  are  busy  men  and  wish  to  hurry  back  to  their  places  of 
business,  but  I  am  also  sure  that  there  are  none  but  would  wish  to 
perform  an  obvious  and  agreeable  duty,  that  of  thanking  Mr.  Foster 
for  his  aljle  address.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Foster,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Colonies 
on  the  wisdom  which  has  been  displayed,  more  particularly  in 
recent  years,  by  statesmen  holding  high  positions  in  those  Colonies, 
in  paying  frequent  visits  to  the  mother  country.  I  am  sure  that 
these  visits  tend  in  a  most  essential  degree  to  promote  mutual 
feelings  of  regard,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  afford  to  those  who 
come  here  as  Mr.  Foster  has  come,  a  most  advantageous  opportunity 
of  making  us  of  the  mother  country  lietter  accjuainted  with  the 
resources  of  our  Colonies.  The  practice  to  which  I  refer  has  l)een 
followed  by  many.  Sir  John  ALicdonald — a  name  regarded  with 
at  least  as  much  veneration  in  the  mother  country  as  in  the  Colonies — 
(hear,  hear) — was  one  of  those  who  paid  us  frecpient  visits.  But  I  need 
not  particularise.  We  have  had  Australian  statesmen,  statesmen  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  of  our  Colonies.  Turning  to  the 
statement  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  Mr.  P'oster,  I  think  he 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  debt  of  Canada,  large  as  it  is,  has  been 
most  usefully  applied  in  the  jnirchase  of  valuable  land,  and  in  opening 
up  communications  l)y  water  and  by  rail  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Dominion.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  contemplating  the 
growth  of  Canada  and  its  development  by  a  large  expenditure,  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  great  mutual  advantages  of  the 
Imperial  connecticm.  Canada  and  all  our  Colonies  want  markets  and 
capital.  We  offer  them  markets  and  we  lend  them  our  capital  on 
terms  which  Mr.  Foster  has  admitted  to  be  most  generous.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  want  space  for  the  spreading  out  of  our  large,  and  in 
many  cases,  congested,  populations,  and  opportunities  of  expansion  are 
afforded  by  the  Colonies.  The  connection  is  therefore  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, and  because  it  is  mutually  advantageous  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  will  last  for  all  time.     I  will  not  trespass  on  your  time  with   a 
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the  attention 

has  afldressed 

He  must  be 
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speech,  but  I  think  Mr.   Foster  must   he  impressed   by 

which  he  lias  received,  not  only  from  the  audience  he 

this  afternoon,  but  from  other  and  still  larger  audiences. 

impressed  with   the  great   and  growing  interest  which 

Colonies,  and  I  hope  on  his  return  to  Canada  tliat  he  will  be  more  than 

ever    convinced   that   we   of  the   mother   country   have  the   greatest 

affection   for   our   Colonies  and   the  greatest  pride  in  their  growth. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forstkr,  M.P.  .  In  saying  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  motion,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  what  has  fallen  from 
Mr.  Foster.  He  has  spoken  of  the  treaties  existing  between  this 
country  and  foreign  countries  which  have  been  made  the  pretext  for 
refusing  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  for  the  alteration  of  the  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  and  I  absolutely  agree 
with  him  in  what  he  said,  and  I  think  we  must  all  agree.  It  does 
seem  to  me  an  intolerable  situation  that  it  should  be  apprehended  that 
we  are  bound  i  y  ol)ligation  or  prudence  to  assume  that  we  stand  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  foreign  countries  that  we  do  in  relation 
to  our  own  Colonies.  We  make  treaties  with  some  foreign  minister 
who  has  a  three  cornered  twenty  syllabled  name  that  we  are  unable  to 
pronounce.  But  here  we  have  to-day  the  Finance  Minister  from  one 
of  our  great  Colonies  coming  into  our  assembly,  speaking  to  us  in  our 
own  tongue,  and  in  terms  we  can  understand,  claiming  our  flag  as  his 
flag,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  difierence  between  him 
and  the  foreigner.  It  is  as  intolerable  to  suggest  as  a  matter  of 
principle  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  matter  as  it  would 
be  to  suggest  that  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  make  what  arrangements 
we  choose  with  Devon  or  the  county  of  Peebles,  because  forsooth  we 
should  have  to  make  similar  arrangements  in  Russia  or  the  Republic 
of  Chili.  I  hope  the  influence  of  the  League  will  be  exercised  in  favor 
of  striking  out  from  the  records  those  treaties  which  now  bind  our 
hands.  As  to  the  use  which  we  shall  make  of  the  liberty  we  have 
then  gained  is  a  matter  for  reflection,  but  that  we  ought  to  have  that  liberty 
I  think  no  one  will  deny.  When  I  hear  the  statements  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  power  and  advance  in  splendour  of  the 
great  outlying  portions  of  our  Empire,  I  am  compelled  to  think  over 
and  over  again  of  that  great  Roman  story  of  the  Sibilline  books.  Time 
after  time  we  have  these  propositions  made  to  us.  Still  the  accepted 
time  is  here.  By  putting  forward  our  hand  we  may  obtain  what  it  has 
never  been  in  the  power  of  any  nation  to  obtain — complete  family 
relationship  throughout  the  various  portions  of  the  greatest  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  we  are  either  too  busy  or  too  uninstructed  to 
accept  the  offer.  In  the  story  of  the  Sibilline  books  you  remember 
Sibil  came  and  offered  to  the  king  the  books  which  contained  the 
fate  of  Rome,  and  on  each  occasion  the  offer  was 
the  books  had  been  burnt,  and  the  king  was  wise 
enough  to  accept  the  last  three  when  they  were  offered.  I  do  hope 
that  we  may  be  wise  enough  to  accept  this  offer  that  we  have  before  us. 
I  think  that  every  year  the  balance  of  possibility  grows  against  us. 
Every  year  those  great  self-governing  Colonies  are  more  capable  of 
standing  on  their  own  feet,  more  absolutely  independent  of  anything 
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that  we  can  do  for  them.  We  have  still  much  that  they  would  be  proud 
to  accept  as  a  heritage  common  to  us  all,  but  the  time  is  coming  when 
they  will  say,  *'  Vou  have  refused  over  and  over  again  to  part  with 
that  which  you  could  have  shared  with  us ;  we  now  intend  to  do 
without  it."  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  the  lime  when  Sybil  will  come 
foi  the  third  time  and  say,  "  the  hooks  have  been  destroyed,  and  it  is 
now  too  late  to  make  your  bargain." 

The  motion,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Faithfull  Bfxig  :  I  merely  rise  to  ask  you  to  accord  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  presence  here  to-day.  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
been  connected  with  our  League  for  some  time,  but  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  we  have  had  him  [jresent  and  taking  part  in  our 
proceedings.  The  League  of  course  knows  no  politics,  but  we  value 
the  presence  of  a  member  for  the  City  of  London.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Gibbs  will  feel  gratified  that  he  has  taken  the  chair  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  We  have  had  many  eminent  Colonial  statesmen  in  this  room 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
we  have  never  had  a  speech  which  has  surpassed  in  excellence  the  one 
we  have  heard  to-day.  It  was  a  speech  full  of  practical  value,  of  exalted 
patriotism,  and  of  great  foresight  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  the 
future.  I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Gibbs  will  agree  that  it  is  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  should  preside. 

Mr.  W.  BictKET  Hill  :  I  think  we  shall  none  of  us  be  surprised  to 
find  that  a  member  for  the  City  has  taken  the  chair  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  The  City  has  always  come  forward  readily  in  anything  that 
had  for  its  object  the  building  up  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  are  all 
proud  to  belong,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  our  Chairman  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  exactly  25  years  since, 
the  same  year,  that  Canada  became  a  confederated  nation,  a  new 
"  Dominion"  that  I  entered  the  office  of  a  steamship  company  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  Canadian  trade  since  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  I  have  therefore  had  ample  opportunity  of 
■witnessing  the  progress  of  the  thrifty  race  that  has  colonised  that 
great  country.  There  is  only  one  statement  in  the  address  we  have 
heard  to-day  which  is  perhaps  disappointing,  and  that  is  that 
Canada  has  not  increased  in  its  population  as  we  might  have  hoped 
it  would  do.  The  world  must  be  peopled,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
see  Canada  approaching  the  60,000,000  of  her  great  neighbour. 
But  I  think  her  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid  in  the  future 
in  this  direction.  It  is  or>ly  within  the  last  few  days  that  we  have 
received  notice,  as  the  owners  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  New  York 
■SiS  well  as  Canada,  that  the  protective  policy  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  to  be  applied  to  keeping  out  the  goods  only  of  other  countries 
but  that  all  passengers  will  be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they 
.are  not  immigrants  to  that  favored  land.  (Laughter).  I  think  it  is  time 
something  was  done  to  turn  the  stream  of  emigration  to  our  own 
Colonies.  Canada  has  always  been  and  will  be  the  nearest  Colony, 
.and  I  do  not  despair  of  ere  long  being  able  to  put  you  down  on 
Canadian  shores  in  about  five  days,  so  that  it  will  then  be  nearer  to 
London  than  Scotland  was  half  a  century  ago.  I  tliink  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of  that  country,  which 
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har^  as  you  have  heard,  been  opened  up  by  water  and  railway  com- 
niunication  unequalled  in  the  I'niled  States.  AVhy  should  we  not 
d(»  soniethinif  lo  make  it  a  mans  interest  to  go  to  Canada  and 
Australia  rather  than  to  the  L'nited  .Stales.  Is  it  not  our  interest  thai 
those  who  leave  this  country  should  go  to  lands  where  they  will  still  be 
loyal  members  of  this  ^^reat  Km|)ire  ?  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our 
statesmen  can  succeed  in  annulling  those  pedantic  treaties  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  some  such  arrangement  as  that  which  has  been 
shadowed  forth  by  Mr.  Foster.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  why  some 
alteration  of  our  fiscal  system  should  not  give  to  Cana<la  and  Australia 
some  advantage  over  the  products  of  other  countries.  It  shctuld  not  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  our  manufacturing  interests.  If 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  were  levied  on  foreign  products  that  are  not  essential 
for  our  manufacturing  interest,  such  a  levy  wouhl  not  only  pay  for  our 
navy  but  would  tend  to  develop  our  Colonies,  and  place  them  in  such 
an  advantageous  position  that  the  po[)ulation  would  increase  and  would 
enable  ihem  not  only  to  attract  emigrants  from  this  country  but  from 
the  I'niled  States  as  well.  !^uch  a  scheme  as  I  jiropose  would  give  the 
Cana<lian  farmer  5s.  a  cwl.  more  on  his  cheese,  2s.  6d.  more  on  his 
wheat,  and  I  d«)  not  believe  it  would  really  make  any  substantial 
difference  to  this  country. 

The  motion,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried  unanimously. 

'I'he  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  vote  the  meeting  dispersed. 


LEADING  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  "MORNING  POST''   OF   WEDNESDAY. 

NOVEMBER  16th,  1692. 


The  Canadian  MlNlsiKW  of  1''IN.\N'CE  yesterday,  in  the  able  address 
which  he  delivereJ  at  the  moms  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
wisely  abstained  from  putting  any  set  proposal  before  that  portion  of 
the  public  who  desire  to  promote  better  trade  relations  with  Canada. 
The  actual  form  which  such  a  movement  should  take  must  be  left  lo 
the  future.  The  important  work  which  speakers  like  Mr.  Foster  have 
before  them  is  to  familiarise  us  with  the  great  progress  and  substantial 
resources  of  the  Dominion,  to  show  the  whole  public  that  the  advocates 
of  closer  commercial  union  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  asking  help 
for  Canada  at  the  expense  of  F.ngland.  The  Dominion  is  in  no  want 
of  bolstering  up  from  the  Cnited  States  or  from  England.  It  is  already 
safely  advanced  in  a  great  career  of  economic  development,  quite 
independent  of  its  arrangements  with  Kngkind  or  any  other  State. 
Such  changes  in  our  fiscal  system  as  have  been  suggested  more  than 
once  would  benefit  Canada  as  they  would,  it  is  contended,  benefit 
England,  but  they  are  no  necessity  for  our  great  i-olony.  The  impetus 
which  the  confederation  of  the  Canadian  provinces  gave  in  1867  has 
already  secured  ihe  future  of  this  vast  region.  Its  advantages  of  soil 
are  s^o  great  that  even  the  McKinley  Tariff  has  failed  lo  check  the  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  with  the  L'nited  State'^,  although  the  destructio.i 
of  this  Import  trade  was  e.xpected  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  great 
Rejmblican  scheme.  The  appeal  of  Canada  to  be  taken  into  the  I'nion 
was  ex[)ccted  to  follow  soon  after.     Yet  while   these  high  expectations 
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\\eic'  theiished  all  through  the  official  circles  of  the  Republic,  the 
imports  of  foodstuffs  from  Canada  into  the  States  ha\e  increased 
since  1890  by  some  eighteen  million  dollars.  A  community  which  can 
resist  in  this  way  a  deliberate  attempt  at  exiinguishinjj  ii>  business 
need  ask  no  favour  of  an3-one.  It  is  only  time  and  wise  husbanding  of 
national  resources  that  are  required  to  make  Canada  one  of  the  great 
historic  communities  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  richest 
soil  nor  the  most  industrious  tillage  of  it,  nor  the  accumulated  wealth 
which  ought  to  result  from  the  coml)i nation  of  industry  and  great 
natural  resources  will  make  a  great  people  unless  these  advantages  are 
accompanied  by  public  spirit  and  steadfast  endurance  in  political 
purpose.  The  community,  liowever,  of  whom  the  late  Sir  John 
^^acd()nald  became  the  impersonation  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  these  great 
attributes  of  political  success,  and  thus  Canada  comes  before  the 
liritish  public  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  modern  States,  full  of 
that  cordial  admiration  for  the  old  country  which  Knglish-speaking 
people  entertain  on  old  grounds  of  association,  and  without  any  conflict 
of  late  born  political  ambitions  such  as  occupy  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

These  successes  of  Canada,  however  brilliant,  Mr.  Foster  was  able  ti> 
show,  are  not  inconsistent  with  economic  progress.  If  the  C'anadian 
Debt  is  large,  nearly  half  of  it  is  due  to  the  debts  of  the  different 
provinces  accepted  by  the  confederation  as  a  whole  in  1867.  The 
development  of  water  communication  and  of  railways  accounts  for 
nearly  all  the  130  million  dollars  of  debt  which  has  l)een  since 
incurred.  In  opening  waterways  alone  Canada  has  spent  35  million 
dollars,  and  the  s^-stem  is  so  far  advanced  that  in  three  years  vessels 
drawing  14  ft.  of  water  will  be  able  to  penetrate  two  thousand  four 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  Canada.  The  railway  mileage  of 
Canada  places  the  community  eighth  in  the  list  of  nations,  yet  with 
this  astonishing  result  for  a  population  of  five  millions  their  bonds  and 
stocks  stand  first  among  our  Colonial  securities,  and  compare  favourably 
with  all  other  securities  known  on  the  London  Market.  Her  wealth 
in  fisheries  is  matter  of  history,  the  registered  tonnage  of  Canada  gives 
her  the  fourth  position  among  the  seafaring  people  of  the  world,  and 
these  figures  are  not  surprising  when  we  see  that  her  export  trade 
steadily  increases,  showing  a  development  of  40  per  cent,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  confederation.  iS^otwithstanding  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  indebtedness  due  to  exjtenditure  on  railways  and 
canals  the  ratio  of  debt  to  population  for  some  years  past  has  been 
stationary. 

ft  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  business  at  the  Colonial  Office 
prevented  the  Agents  General  of  the  Australian  Colonies  from  listening 
to  Mr.  Foster's  eloquent  exposition  of  the  magic  change  which  con- 
federation had  wrought  in  the  fortunes  of  Canada.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  energies  of  the  population  were  absorbed  in  controversies 
between  adjoining  colonies,  or  in  struggles  of  race  and  religion. 
Recent  events  at  Uuebec  show  us  that  these  latter  have  not  yet  died 
out,  but  even  Mr.  Mercier's  passionate  invectives  are  not  able  to  secure 
them  any  lasting  vitality.  The  unity  of  the  Colonies  enabled  them 
to  .tssert  their  claims  to  those  great  Xorth-Western  territories  \\hich 
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•seem  likely  to  be  much  more  valuable  to  the  Canadian  people  than 
j^old  mines  have  proved  to  he  in  Australia,  Their  co-operation  secured 
for  them  an  attention  from  the  Central  Government  which  could  not 
be  ^iven  to  isolated  bodies.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  in  our  dealinj^s 
with  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  the  Central  Government  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  our  Canadian  colonists  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  their  Republican 
neighbours.  Lack  of  information  may  have  been  one  reason,  the 
absence  of  a  proper  controlling  current  of  opinion  another,  but,  how- 
ever we  may  explain  the  fact  of  this  careless  dealing  with  Canadian 
rights,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  confederated  Canada  can  have  no 
such  dangers  to  apprehend  in  the  future.  The  great  British  j)eople 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  now  speak  with  a  volume  of  voice,  and 
haj)pily  with  a  discriminating  judgment  which  secure  attention  for 
their  slightest  wants.  They  l)oast  a  larger  territory  than  any  other 
political  body  on  the  American  Continent,  and  form  a  link  between 
West  and  East  in  one  of  the  greatest  empires  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  true  that  the  comparative  isolation  of  Australia  does  not  supply 
the  incentive  to  union  which  the  proximity  of  encroaching  neighbours 
to  the  south  of  the  St.  L.iwrence  did  in  the  case  of  Canada  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Australia,  notwithstanding  its  vast  area,  is  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  maritime  supremacy  in  an  ocean  which  may  not 
improbably  witness  the  next  great  naval  war.  The  Pacific  is  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  crowded  with  the  war-vessels  of  the  great 
naval  powers  of  Europe,  whilst  China  and  Japan  are  hastening  to  add 
their  armaments  to  the  great  arrays  which  may  within  the  next  genera- 
tion decide  the  predominance  of  nations  in  the  antipodean  waters. 
The  picture  which  Mr.  Foster  draws  of  the  results  of  confederation  is, 
therefore,  most  instructive  at  a  time  when  Australia  is  discussing  a 
union  of  our  colonies  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ;  but  as  regards  questions 
more  nearly  affecting  ourselves,  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  spirit  of  a  states- 
man and  philosopher,  left  his  hearers  to  consider  at  their  leisure  tariff 
■controversies  in  their  various  aspects.  He  is  no  advocate  of  abstract 
principles,  but  holds  that  these  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
What  was  necessary  and  best  fifty  years  ago  might  not  be  so  regarded 
at  the  present  day.  This  is  a  mood  much  more  reasonable  than  we 
generally  find  in  speeches  on  tariff  or  currency  questions.  In  fact,  a 
little  observation  must  show  that  there  is  no  abstract  rule  in  these 
matters.  Absolute  Protection  such  as  Mr.  McKinley  conceived,  or 
absolute  Free  Trade,  are  both  equally  absurd.  A  discriminating 
examination  of  the  circumstances  affecting  particular  industries  and  the 
fiscal  wants  of  each  population  are  the  only  sure  guides  to  a  wise  and 
;jseful  adjustment  of  these  questions. 
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LEADING    ARTICLE    FROM    THE    "STANDARD 

NOVEMBER  16th,  1892. 


OF    WEDNESDAY, 


or 


The  address  which  the  Canadian  MINISTER  or  P'inance  delivered 
to  the  Imperial  Federation  League  yesterday  afternoon  is  of  peculiar 
interest  at  this  crisis  in  the  policy  of  the  New  World.  It  may, 
perhaps,  not  have  been  intended  as  a  manifesto  to  the  waning 
admirers  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  or  to  those  who  advocated  annexation 
to  the  United  States  solely  on  the  ground  ot  the  ruin  which  this  short- 
lived measure  would  inflict  on  the  Dominion.  Indeed,  there  were  at 
the  time  men  of  little  faith  on  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Fraser,  who  believed  that,  by  the  Protective 
Tariff  which  was  to  shut  out  their  wares  from  the  neighlwuring 
markets,  Canada  wonld  be  compelled  to  seek  salvation  in  some  form  of 
L'nion  little  short  of  absolute  severance  from  the  mother  country.  The 
result  has  been  absolutely  'the  contrary  of  what  was  expected. 
Instead  of  the  Canadian  exports  diminishing,  they  have  increased— 
new  markets,  more  constant  and  more  profital)le,  having  opened  as  the 
old  ones  were  temporarily  closed.  Thus,  while  in  1890  the  Dominion 
spared  of  her  surplus  products  ninetj'-six  millions  of  dollars'  worth  to 
other  countries,  in  the  nine  months  of  the  present  year  she  sent  abroad 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions'  worth — an  increase  of  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  over  wliat  she  exported  in  the  year  when  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America  formed  the  present  confederation.  Of 
this  trade  the  greater  part  came  to  great  Britain,  which  the  Canadians 
have  discovered  to  be  "  an  infinitely  better  customer"  than  the  one 
they  lost.  This  discovery  Canada  is  not  likely  to  forget.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  though  the  United  States  contains  sixty  million 
souls,  the  Dominion  can  hope  to  feed  very  few  of  them,  and  to  clothe 
and  supply  with  tools  and  timber  a  still  smaller  p  )portion.  The 
manufacturer  or  farmer,  for  example,  within  a  stone  s  throw  of  the 
frontier  might,  assuming  that  the  wall  of  tariffs  were  broken  down, 
cross  it  in  a  few  minutes.  But  the  instant  he  does  so  he  has  to  face 
the  competition  of  scores  of  farmers,  and  millmen,  and  lumbermen, 
who  can  supply  what  he  has  to  sell  on  terms  quite  as  favourable  as  he 
can  offer.  And  every  mile  he  penetrates  the  United  States  this  rivalry 
becomes  keener,  until  in  time  the  man  who  has  brought  his  goods  many 
hundreds  of  miles  cannot  possibly  sell  them  as  cheaply  as  the  local  pro- 
ducers. It  is,  for  example,  hopeless  for  the  manufacturer  from  Quebec,  or 
Montreal,  or  Halifax  to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  San  Francisco, 
or  Portland,  or  Seattle,  even  were  the  Dominion  and  the  Republic  one. 
The  week's  railway  journey  across  the  continent  is  better  "  protection  " 
to  the  loral  producer  than  the  most  ridiculous  tariff  which  it  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  McKinley  to  devise.  It  is  much  cheaper 
and  quite  as  quick  to  ship  the  stuff  across  the  Atlantic  to  what  are 
practically  the  only  open  markets  of  Europe,  those  of  the  mother 
country,  with  its  forty  millions  of  consumers,  who  must  have  bread,  and 
would,  all  things  being  equal,  rather  buy  it  from  Colonies  than  from 
foreigners.  In  this  way  Canada  and  Great  Britain  are,  in  an  infonnal 
way,  effecting  that  Federal  ion  which  would,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
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be  complete  were  she  and  the  other  "  Dependem  ics  " — in  name  rather 
than  reality — to  Dpcn   their  juirt  to  our  goods.     The  less  important 
tjuesiiun  over  which  the  Imperial  Leajj^ue  is  concerned  would  come  in 
good  time,  without  any  of  the  formal  agreements  which  ai  present  pall 
upon  ears   not    sharpened  by  self-interest.     Mr.  Foster's  other  figures 
are  equally  suggesiive.     They  prove  that,  if  the  lusty  young  Dominion 
has  a  highly  respectable  debt,  she  has  a  great  many  assets  in  the  shape 
of  railways,  and  waterways,  and  other  public  works  to  show  for  it, together 
with  an  ever-grow  ing  revenue,  raised  by  the  lightest  of  taxation.     She 
is  one  of  the  most  solvent  countries  in  the  world.     Such  a  territory, 
independent  except  in  the  gentle  bond   which  binds  her  to  the  nn)Si 
j)owerful  of  Empires,  has  no  need  to  hanker  after  the  humble  position 
of  being  an  integral   part  of  a  Republic  in  which  she  would  (jccupy  a 
very  subordinate  place,  and  be  hopelessly  outvoted  on  every  question 
when  her  interests  come  into  collision  with  those  of  the  olcler  States. 
In  truth,  the  annexation  cry  had  not,  and  is  never  likely  to  have,  any 
influential   support.     A  few  (/<;f/r///rt/V.f,  <ind  a  handful  ot  discontented 
people,  who  see  in  secession  a  larger  outlet  for  their  soaring  ambition, 
and  in  disloyalty  a  reward  which   their  abilities  do  not  merit  under  a 
happier  condition   of  affairs,   were   the  mainstay  of  that  now  exploded 
fad.     Hut  the  vast  body  of  the  Canadians,  and  above  all  those  of  the 
French  Provinces,  whose  large  privileges — accorded  to  them  and  their 
faith    by    ancient   treaties — the    Republic    would    not   feel    bound    to 
respect  as  we  have  respected  them,  would  never,  unless  by  inconceivable 
folly  on  the  part  of  their  statesmen  and  ours,  dream  of  severing  a  tie 
which,  accoraing  to   Mr.    Foster's  instructive  figures,   has   proved  so 
profitable  to  themselves. 


LEADING    ARTICLE    FROM     THE     "MORNING     ADVERTISER"     OF 
WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    16th,    1892. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  a  closer  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  the  old  country  and  the  colony  are  interested  in 
knowing  as  much  of  each  other  as  they  can.  The  Canadians  are 
naturally  better  acquainted  with  us  than  we  are  with  them.  Those 
among  them  who  can  afford  the  time  and  money  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  England  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  and  those  that  stay  at 
home  are  tolerably  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  prevalent  currents  of  opinion  here.  But 
Englishmen  still  know  far  too  little  of  Canada,  as  indeed  they  do  of 
all  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  first  step  towards 
more  intimate  relations  must  be  the  dissipation  of  ignorance.  Canadian 
statesmen  are  well  employed,  therefore,  when  they  come  Anong  us  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Foster,  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Finance,  did  at  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday,  give  us  authoritative  accounts 
of  the  real  condition  of  things  in  the  colony.  The  time  has  happily 
passed  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Canadians  to  assure  us  of  their 
loyalty.  The  events  of  the  last  year  or  two  have  placed  that  beyond 
Xhe  reach  of  doubt,  if  any  doubt  was  previously  entertained.     Canadian 
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loyalty  has  come  to  be  taken  for  i^ianiid.  \Vc  undiistand  on  this  side 
that  our  ftllow  subjects  in  the  Doininion  dtsire  nolhiiijj  so  nuich  as  the 
?naintenanre  of  British  rule  in  North  America,  and  the  sole  (jueslion 
has  come  to  he  how  that  object  is  to  be  best  secured.  The  Canadians 
do  not  conceal  their  opinion.  They  want  an  Imperial  Customs  Union, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  Customs  Union  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
<()lony.  They  are  eager  to  abolish  the  proteitive  duties  which  they 
impose  upon  some  articles  of  British  jiroduction,  if  we  will  oidy  give 
them  a  corresponding  advaiila^'e.  Inforiunately,  it  is  much  easier  for 
Canada  to  fuHil  her  part  of  the  proposed  bargain  than  for  us  to  fulfil 
ours.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  Canadian  Pailianienl  to  abolish  or 
modify  the  import  duties  which  tend  to  hinder  British  trade,  but 
in  the  present  slate  of  public  opinion  it  i*;  impossil>le  for  us  to 
reciprocate.  We  cannot,  for  example,  impose  a  ilifferenlial  duty  ui)on 
American  wheat  in  favour  of  Canadian,  because  we  impose  no  duties 
upon  wheat  at  all.  No  doubt,  if  the  time  should  ever  come  for  the 
re-imposition  of  such  taxes — which,  to  most  pei)ple,  seems  unlikely 
enough — they  would  be  applied  to  foreigners  only,  and  we  should  at 
once  have  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  in  a  very  little  while  with  the 
Australian  colonies  also.  The  best  informed  among  the  Canadians 
recognise  the  im|)Ossibility  of  this  at  present,  though  they  are  probably 
more  sanguine  of  the  obstacles  being  overcome  than  most  of  us  in  this 
countr)'.  They  have  a  firm  faith  that  somehow  or  other  the  difficulties 
will  disappear.  As  Mr.  Foster  put  it  yesterday,  they  look  for  mutual 
concessions  and  revisions,  "  which  will  soon  bring  the  tariffs  into  one 
great  pack,"  to  the  advantage  both  of  commerce  and  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Foster  is,  of  coiirse,  a  thoroughgoing  believer  in  the  practica- 
bility of  commercial  arrangements  between  Cireai  Britain  and  Canada, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  that  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  policy. 
In  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  last  spring,  on  the  occasion  of 
announcing  the  failure  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  he  made 
his  now  memorable  suggestion  that  the  time  had  come  for  giving 
preferential  duties  to  this  country.  A  month  later  the  House,  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  carrying  the 
proposal  into  effect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Parliamentary 
vote  fairly  represents  the  feeling  of  the  country.  Mr.  Foster  did  not, 
however,  dwell  iriuch  upon  the  question  of  duties  yesterday.  His 
object  was  rather  to  show  what  Canada  has  done  since  the  Federation 
of  the  provinces,  and  how  prosperous  a  country  she  has  become.  The 
Dominion  is  now  exactly  twenty-five  years  old,  and  we  can  believe 
Mr,  Foster  when  he  says  that  its  establishment  has  entirely  changed 
the  outlook,  and  it  may  even  be  said  the  national  life,  of  the  British 
North  American  people.  Before  1867  Canada  was  no  more  than  a 
geographical  expression.  The  name  was  merely  the  collective  desig- 
nation of  a  set  of  small  and  thinly  peopled  provinces,  each  having  its 
own  political  and  commercial  arrangements,  and  with  nothing  of 
organic  unity.  Canada  is  now,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  nation, 
though  its  people  have  no"  desire  to  be  a  nation  outside  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Foster  recalled  with  pardonable  pride  the  great  works  which  have 
been  accomplished  since  the  union  was  effected.  The  development  of 
water  communications  in  the  interior  and  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
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railway  are  achievements  of  which  an  older  conimunity  mij^ht  be 
jiistifialjly  proud.  Canada  now  stands  eighth  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  mileage  of  her  railways  and  her  telephones,  while  she 
holds  the  fourth  plaie  in  respect  of  lier  registered  tonnage.  It  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  despite  the  MiKinley  tariff  there  has  been  a  great 
imrease  in  Canadian  exports  within  the  last  two  years,  because  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  Kngland,  whiih  has  proved  a  better  customer 
— an  infinitely  better  customer,  Mr.  Foster  says — than  the  I'nited 
States,  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  even  without  the  preferential 
arrangements  which  the  colonists  desire,  remunerative  trade  with  this 
country  is  possible,  and  we  must  hope  that  it  will  be  greatly  extended 
as  the  years  go  on.  It  is  certain  that  the  McKinley  tariff  has  failed  in 
one  of  its  objects,  if  it  has  not,  as  the  Democratic  trium{)h  in  the 
United  States  appears  to  indicate,  failed  in  all.  It  has  not  lirought 
Canada  to  her  knees.  Orj  the  contrary,  reciprocity  is  less  in  favour 
than  ever  as  the  Canadians  are  coming  to  discover  that  they  are  not 
so  dependent  on  their  immendiate  neighbours  as  they  had  been  taught 
to  tliink.  At  the  same  time,  as  they  acquired  a  national  consciousness 
of  their  greatness,  both  territorially  and  in  the  resources  they  possess, 
they  will  repudiate  yet  more  energetically  than  in  the  past  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  merge  themselves  in  the  American  Republic, 
Canadian  independence  is  conceivable,  annexation  is  now  but  a  dream, 
and  Mr.  CJoldwin  Smith  will  apparently  soon  be  left  to  dream  .the 
dream  bv  himself. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    "  MORNING    'LEADER  "    OF 
NOVEMBER    16th,    1892. 


The  consolidation  of  the  Empire  is  the  meeting-ground  for  the 
upholders  of  opinions  widely  different  and  at  times  actively  antago- 
nistic, and  yesterday  afternoon  the  meeting  held  by  the  City  of 
London  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  to  hear  an  address 
from  the  Hon.  George  K.  Foster,  the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  com- 
prised people  of  all  shades  of  thought.  Mr.  A.  G.  IL  Gibbs,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair.  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  F.  Young,  Sir  C.  Mills  (Cape  of 
Good  Hop'.:),  Mr.  C.  Freeman  Murray,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  M.P., 
were  amongst  the  many  who  crowded  the  large  room  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Eastcheap.  Mr.  Foster,  a  slight  spectacled 
man  with  a  rapid  delivery,  commenced  his  address  by  saying  it  would 
be  severely  practical,  and  so  it  was.  It  bristled  with  figures  rather 
suggestive  of  a  sum  in  proportion.  Mr.  Foster  said  they  had  room  in 
Canada  for  all  the  unemployed  in  London  and  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  still  much  unoccupied  territory  in  Canada,  but  before 
putting  more  people  on  the  land  the  Dominion  should  modify  her 
fiscal  laws.  Progress  must,  as  it  is,  be  slow  when  everything  which 
the  farmers  want  to  buy  is  taxed  for  tariff  purposes  up  to  the  high- 
water  mark,  while  nothing  that  they  sell  can  possibly  benefit  from 
Protection.  This  is  a  suicidal  policy.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the  United 
Slates — whose  people  have  just  revolted  against  the  system — but  is 
ten  times  worse  in  Canada,  which  is  not  a  self-contained  country. 


